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A Museum in a Teacher Training 


College 


CECILIA PEIKERT* 


Is a museum a necessity on a college 
campus or is it just one of the educa- 
tional frills? How can a museum be 
of help to students who are preparing 
to go out to teach in the elementary 
and high schools of the State? Just 
what is its aim? What is its philo- 
sophy? How does it expect to accom- 
plish its purpose? These are all 


questions which might be asked of the. 


director of any college museum. For- 
tunately, the questions can be answered 
with some degree of satisfaction. 

It would be difficult to imagine any 
college or university campus without 
a museum. Perhaps there will not be 
a museum in the grand manner of 
some of the large privately endowed 
museums, but there will be a museum 
nevertheless. A definition of the word 
museum Will help to make clear why 
this statement is true. A museum 
designates a collection of natural, sci- 
entific, or art objects, or the building 
housing such a collection. In a broad- 
er sense, a museum is an educational 
institution devoted to the preservation 
of material objects and information 
concerning them and to the increase 
and dissemination of knowledge 
through the use of these collections. 
Is there an art department that can 
carry on its work without reproduc- 


*Director of Museums 


tions of the great masterpieces? Is 
there a geology department that can 
teach a course in minerals by using only 
a textbook? What biology department 
could successfully instruct students in 
the identification and classification of 
birds, insects, and plants without speci- 
mens? Perhaps it is not always taken 
into account that the small collections 
which every department must have to 
carry on its work constitute a museum 
or museums. In accordance with the 
definition previously given, do not 
these fulfill the aim, ‘‘the increase and 
dissemination of knowledge through 
the use of collections”? Even though 
there may be no exhibits for the pub- 
lic and though there is no one building 
housing all the collections, a museum 
does exist. \ 

Museums for use ar¢ the only ones 
justifiable on a college campus. It is 
important to remember that statement 
when a museum is being built. A 
campus museum exists primarily for the 
benefit of the students and faculty. 
If that thought is kept in mind, it will 
not become a clutter of unrelated ob- 
jects dragged from attics and. closets 
by well-meaning friends; nor will it 
become merely the campus show place 
to which visitors are proudly escorted. 
For, if it is to serve the students and 
faculty, it will have only such exhibits 
as they may request or which will fit 
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in with the course of study in the var- 
ious departments. It is to be hoped 
that alumni, friends, and casual visi- 
tors will be interested in the results and 
drop in whenever they like—and they 
usually are and generally do—but the 
students come first. 


A museum on the Illinois State 
Normal University campus is not a 
new idea. On June 20, 1858, the Nat 
ural History Society of Illinois was or- 
ganized in Bloomington. It was for- 
mally chartered by the legislature in 
1862. Its aim was to establish a mu 
seum of natural history at the State 
Normal University. The estimated 
value of the collections by 1870 was 
$95,000. The museum was housed in 
Old Main and was rather generously 
supported by the State. The State Na- 
tural History Society transferred all its 
property to the Board of Education in 
june, 1871. In 1877, a state museum 
was created at Springfield, and the 
museum here was converted into a state 
laboratory of natural history. In 1885, 
the laboratory was transferred to the 
University of Illinois, along with a 
large share of the collections. Since 
that date there has been no formal 
museum here, the remaining collec- 
tions being stored about the campus. 
When Milner Library was built in 
1940, space was reserved on the ground 
floor for a museum. Four cases with 
the minimum amount of framework 
were purchased. Members of the bi- 
ology department renovated animal 
specimens from the original Natural 
History Society collection. In the fall 
of 1945, a director was appointed to 


assume charge of this and all other 
collections on the campus, 

The present staff includes only the 
director and student assistants. Since 


the director has had museum training, 


and experience, the policies of the 
museum are left to his decision. A 
museum committee, composed of fac- 
ulty members from various depart- 
ments, exists. When this committee 
meets at intervals, the director is able 
to explain his ideas to these represen- 
tative faculty members and ask them 
for suggestions and help. All depart- 
ments of the college are extremely co- 
operative, furnishing information and 
specimens, when possible, on any topic 
they are acquainted with. Since no 
one person could possibly be an expert 
in all fields, the director calls upon the 
faculty frequently for help with some 
problem. 

Since the museum is situated in the 
library building, its hours are some- 
what arranged to comply with those 
of the library. It is open from noon 
until nine-thirty on week days, closing 
at five on Saturdays. It is again open 
from two to five on Sunday afternoons. 
Groups wishing to go through at an- 
other hour on week days have the pri- 
vilege of making appointments. They 
may then study the exhibits by them- 
selves or be taken through and given 
a lecture. 

Exhibits classed according to perma- 
nence are of three types here. Some 
exhibits, such as the birds, which are 
used by college and elementary classes 
year after year, are fairly permanent 
and will probably remain in their pre- 
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sent location for several years. Any 
exhibit that illustrates some large prin- 
ciple and that is needed by classes each 
year will be rather permanent. Other 
exhibits, which may be of more tem- 
porary interest or which are loaned 
from outside sources, such as an exhibit 
on the Hawaiian Islands, may remain 
only two or three months. This per- 
iod gives classes who might be inter- 
ested in that topic sufficient time to 
study it. Monthly exhibits appear in 
the six lobby cases of the library. Ob- 
jects for this exhibit are generally 
loaned by townspeople and faculty 
members. An interesting topic is se- 


lected because it is especially appro- . 


priate for that time of the year, because 
it is related to some national happen- 
ing or some local convention, or only 
because it seems appealing to the gen- 
eral public. Groups of people who 
might possibly have specimens which 
would fit into such a topic are got in 
touch with and are always very willing 
to help. 


Of utmost importance to the growth 
of any museum is a generous amount 
of storage room. This condition is 
one to be remedied at this University, 
as a growing museum should have ap- 
proximately twice the amount of stor- 
age room that it has for exhibition 
purposes. Extensive storage room is 
necessary since articles purchased or 
donated are sometimes not used for 
years and must be kept safely through 
this period. There should be a sufh- 
cient amount of room so they may be 
easily disinterred at any time without 
disturbing everything else. Dustproof 


cupboards and drawers are also a neces- 
sity. In the storage rooms there 
should be a space for research collec- 
tions. In a college, these collections 
will be small, but there should be at 
least a sampling of the same type of 
objects which are on display so that 
students may handle and observe them 
as closely as they wish. In the case of 
the University this is a goal yet to be 
accomplished. The various depart- 
ments on this campus do have teach- 
ing collections which are kept in or 
near their classrooms. In many cases 
these make up for the lack of a study 


museum. 


An adequate workroom is also es- 
sential. This should be a place with 
sufficient light, running water, and 
large tables, where painting, scrubbing, 
laundering, ironing, sketching and the 
other varied tasks may be accom- 
plished. 


In a teacher training college a mu- 
seum serves wider fields than most 
college museums. Not only the col- 
lege classes, but the high school and 
elementary classes of the training 
schools must be able to use it. For 
this reason, though the exhibits are 
keyed to the interests of the college 
student, they must be set up in such a 
way that they may be understood by 
the younger children. They must be 
made much more graphic than they 
might otherwise be. Lables must be 
short and to the point. The vocabu- 
lary is simplified, and scientific names 
are accompanied by the common 
names. 

Having a museum at their disposal 
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can be a great advantage to the student 
teachers. Here they have concrete 
materials to vivify many topics. These 
materials may be used to stimulate the 
children, to satisfy their curiosity, to 
illustrate a point, or to teach by look- 
ing. The necessity for bringing an en- 
tire class to the museum each time 
some small object is to be observed 
may be obviated by having small port- 
able exhibits built. These may be 
borrowed by a teacher and taken into 
the classroom. As time and materials 
permit, these small exhibits will be ex- 
tended to cover as much as possible 
the main units stressed in the training 
schools. 

A museum in a teacher training in- 
stitution offers future possibilities 
which as yet have not been touched on 
here. It could serve as an excellent 
training school for future teachers. It 
would give a student teacher exper- 
ience in dealing with a wide range of 
age and grade levels. By taking over 
groups as they come into the museum, 
she would have to accustom herself 
to adapting quickly her manner and 
speech to conform with those of the 
group. Unexpected questions and 
situations would develop quick think- 
ing and acting. She would have to 
know the materials thoroughly and 


A Living Museum’ 


thus she would develop a background 
of factual knowledge. Finally, she 
could observe the joy with which child- 
ren learn by this method of teaching, 
a fact which would probably lighten 
her spirits considerably. Students in 
close contact with the museum would 
themselves learn methods of obtaining 
visual materials for use in their own 
schoolrooms, attractive methods of ar- 
ranging them, and the most effective 
uses which might be made of them. 

Besides the conducted tours through 
the exhibits, the future program of the 
university includes other features. 
There are so many ways in which a 
museum may serve the college that it 
is difficult to know which one to 
choose first. Special lectures given by 
people who may have loaned a collec- 
tion or by some one widely informed 
on an exhibit may be scheduled. Mo- 
tion pictures connected with exhibits 
will be shown. For the school child- 
ren, mimeographed materials in the 
form of games may be used either in- 
dividually or in class groups to check 
up on what they have seen in the ex- 
hibits. With a larger staff, clubs of 
various kinds are a possibility. Field 
trips may be undertaken. The poten- 
tialities are endless. The goal is barely 
visible. 


CECILIA PEIKERT 


Although educational institutions 
have in recent years come to recognize 


* Taken from “Museums Are for Use,” 
Alumni Quarterly, Feb. 1946, pp. 7 ff. 


the value of museums as a vital part 
of the teaching program, many people 
—including teachers—are relatively 
unaware of their potentialities. Too 
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often the general observer still thinks 
of museums in the light of the past. 
To him a museum is a dark, mysterious 
place, inhabited by mummies and oth- 
er objects “dug up” in strange lands 
and now so covered with dust to merit 
another digging up. He remembers 
visits to museums when he stood be- 
fore a case filled with an assortment 
of bones, another containing a repro- 
duction of the largest diamond ever 
found, or possibly still another from 
which glared some exotic bird, bearing 
only an unpronounceable Latin name. 
His wanderings took him past vast ex- 
panses of plate glass covering either 
the largest, the oldest, the oddest, or 
the most valuable object of its kind yet 
discovered. Finally, overcome by that 
well known disease, Museum Fatigue, 
he staggered out, having acquired lit- 


tle in the way of either enjoyment or. 


knowledge. 


Times have changed, and museums 
have done and are doing their part to 
keep pace. Today's museum is a liv- 
ing one, in which varying exhibits of 
current interest follow each other. 
Gone is the case in which collections 
were sealed forever, secure alike from 
dust, moths, and change. A museum 
itself should be an educational insti- 
tution. It is comparable to a school. 
Instead of books, it has exhibits, weli 
illustrated with three dimensional pic- 
tures rather than with the more com- 
mon two-dimensional ones. A good 
exhibit is judged just as a good book. 
Is it attractive? does it hold your in- 
terest? does it really teach something 
worthwhile? 


One popular misconception the pub- 
lic has about museums is that every- 
thing received, good or bad, must be 
put on display. Museums should ex- 
hibit only the objects available, not 
those that are broken, shapeless or dis- 
colored. An atypical specimen can give 
the visitor a much distorted idea and 
thus succeed in deliberately teaching 
him the wrong thing. Likewise, one 
of a kind is indeed sufficient. Think 
how monotonous it becomes to the vis- 
itor who must examine fifty-nine New 
England sap buckets placed in one 
case, each like its neighbor. One will 
illustrate the point. Fifty-nine will 
tire and confuse the visitor, and will 
succeed in teaching him nothing, ex- 
cept possibly that many people used 
sap buckets. 


Another mistaken idea is that for 
objects to be acceptable to a museum 
they must either be very old or very 
valuable from a monetary standpoint. 
Oftentimes, very old or valuable ob- 
jects are indeed acceptable, for they 
may be useful in illustrating some prin- 
ciple or idea. On the other hand, 
many specimens may be acquired free 
and yet be of value in a collection. A 
few examples of such specimens might 
include typical rocks of a region, types 
of seed cases, hayfever plants, dis- 
carded bird’s nests, mushrooms and 
leaves of common trees. All these may 
be used as illustrations in teaching 
while Great-Aunt Jane’s silver carving 
set, 150 years old, is worthless as a 
separate item. 


Good collections are built up slowly. 
Seldom is a museum given one entire 
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fine collection. One may be given an 
object which, by itself, is of little 
value as teaching material. Perhaps 
years pass before related objects are 
‘ found and an exhibit of them is pro- 
fitably made. A donor may wonder 
what has happened to the Indian bas- 
ket he presented the museum last year. 
If he has patience, he will one day see 
it proudly doing its part with other ex- 
amples of like handwork in an exhibit 
entitled “Indian Arts Today.” 


By following through the actual 
process of building an exhibit, one 
may make clear the steps involved: 


1. One must decide what idea is to be 
presented to the observer. In the 
University museum this may be re- 
quested by some teacher or suggest- 
ed by a number of fine specimens 
on one topic, which have been grad- 
ually collected. Each exhibit has a 
theme—a principle—,whether its 
aim is to teach the public that “Rats 
Are A Public Menace” or display 
“Classical Trends in Modern Arch- 
itecture.” 


2. The story must be written. At the 
very least a skeleton outline is made 
of the exhibit from beginning to 
end. This writing necessitates 
much research in dozens of books 
and other authentic sources. The 
information must be true. 

3. Now is the time to pay some at- 
tention to the articles which are to 


be used. Where should the story 
be illustrated? When these points 
are decided upon, one.delves into 
the collections at hand to find what 
is needed. The very best specimen 
is used. There may be a strong im- 
pulse to use more—to boast to the 
public about how much is available 
—hbut it must be smothered. Per- 
haps articles which are necessary to 
tell the tale fully are lacking. Then 
comes the stormy period of begging, 
borrowing, or buying. After much 
negotiating, the needed articles may 
be secured. These must then be 
catalogued. 

4. The exhibit must now be placed in 
the case. Now follows the struggle 
to arrange the objects in the proper 
order and yet give due regard to 
producing an attractive result. 

5. Labels must be written to explain 
each object as well as general labels 
which will make clear the theme 
being presented. They must be 
short enough to insure being read, 
simple enough to be understood, 
and clear and authentic enough to 
teach a lesson. 

6. The finishing touches, which are 
surely the most pleasant, include 
the placing of labels and addition 
of those eye-catchers which will en- 
tice the passer-by to stop to look. 
From that point the exhibit is out 
of one’s hands. It must live now 
on its own merits. 
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The Museum Staff -—As It Might Be 


CECILIA PEIKERT 


Museums, regardless of size or kind,’ 


have certain types of positions which 
are common to all. Whether the staff 
of a museum consists of one or one 
hundred individuals, their efforts must 
be divided among set tasks whose com- 
pletion is necessary for the smooth and 
effective running of the museum. 
The staff is divided into depart- 
ments according to their duties: ad- 
ministrative, curatorial, educational, 
technical, and custodial. A brief out- 


line of each department will show the 


various positions usually found in each. 

ADMINISTRATIVE—The director 
is the head of the museum and directs 
its policies. It is his business to pro- 
mote the museum and its interests. His 
qualifications should include a creative 
imagination as well as the ability to 
direct the energies of others. He must 
make the contacts whereby the museum 
secures permanent and loan exhibits, 
financial assistance, and friends. The 
registrar or cataloger acknowledges 
gifts and makes the accessions. When 
an object is received by a museum un- 
der any conditions, the registrar enters 
in the catalog all information relative 
to it, usually the date of receipt, donor 
or source, collector, value, history and 
description. A number is entered in 
the catalog and the same number 
placed on the object. The registrar 
must have a mind for details; he must 
be exact and curious. Many articles 
come in with no information attached 


and must be traced down. Weekly or 
monthly news sheets are put out by 
most museums as well as special an- 
nouncements, catalogs of exhibits, and 
booklets dealing with special topics 
related to the exhibits. These activi- 
ties necessitate having an editor, who 
will take care of all the details con- 
nected with this work. Office help is 
under this department and may consist 
of only a stenographer, or additional 
typists and information clerks. Large 
museums have an accountant and usu- 
ally a public relations agent. 


CURATORIAL—Curators are in 
charge of the various divisions of a 
museum. In a natural history museum 
there may be a curator of zoology, of 
botany, of geology and of anthropol- 
ogy. It is the curator’s duty to develop 
and care for the collections, to plan 
exhibits in his department and to su- 
pervise their installation. He also 
prepares catalogs for his exhibits and 
booklets relating to his particular field. 
Assistant curators have charge of sub- 
divisions of a department. A zoology 
curator may have an assistant in charge 
of birds, an assistant curator of mam- 
mals, an assistant curator of insects, 
and so on. Very important to the mu- 
seum staff is the library, where research 
work is carried on by the staff. The 
librarian’s duties are like those of any 
reference librarian, though special 
scientific and technical knowledge is 
necessary. 
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EDUCATIONAL—The educational 
staff of a museum must carry on ex- 
tension work with the schools and the 
community and also take care of the 
educational work within the museum 
itself. The educational director carries 
on, plans, and provides for lectures, 
tours, and other activities of a like 
nature. The extension director at- 
ranges for the co-operation of the mu- 
seum with schools and other organi- 
zations desiring to use material of the 
museum and for the loaning of special 
museum exhibits prepared for such 
purposes. The docent is the guide- 
lecturer who takes visitors through the 
museum and explains the exhibits. 

TECHNICAL—The technical staff 
produces the artistic effects in the ex- 
hibits. For this purpose there is 
generally a preparator, who prepares 
the background of terrain, foliage, 
rocks, as well as preparing fossils, 
skeletons and so on for exhibit. The 
taxidermist will mount birds and other 
animals in lifelike positions. An 
artist paints the panels and _back- 
grounds for the exhibits. Modelers 
will model figures; there may be wax 
workers, photographers, repairers and 
restorers. 

CUSTODIAL—This staff includes 
the guards, who may serve as general 
guides also, and the maintenance staff, 
which keeps the building neat and 
orderly. 


The Museum Staff -- As It Is 


Even though the staff of a museum 
consists of only one person, as is true 
on this campus, all the duties outlined 
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must be assumed by him and carried 
out to the best of his ability. Imagine, 
if you can, all these activities rolled 
into one and consider what kind of 
schedule might result. Perhaps it 
would be of interest to follow through 
what might be a typical day in the 
life of the one-person museum staff. 
8:15 A.M.—Tour of inspection. See 
that lights are in working order. 

Wipe yesterday’s smudges from the 

cases. 

8:30—Attack the box of Indian arti- 
facts brought in last Friday. Each 
article must be properly identified, 
cleaned, entered in the catalog, 
numbered, and then stored carefully. 

10:00—Attend to the mail. 

1. The company manufacturing a 
new plastic product has respond- 
ed handsomely by sending a box 
of samples. This is unpacked, 
stored away for future use, and 
a letter of thanks sent. 

2. The company which manufac- 
tured cut-out letters writes that 
it no longer does so. However, 
here are the names of three other 
companies that do. Letters re- 
questing information are sent to 
these three companies. 

3. Quotations on bird skins arrive. 
These had been requested so as 
to be included on the next re- 
quisition. The most necessary 
and reasonably priced are selected 
and added to the requisition. 

10:45—The lumber company calls to 
say it does not have the wallboard 
which was ordered. Calls are made 
to all other lumber companies. This 
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will necessitate a trip tomorrow 
afternoon to the two which seem 
to have some suitable material avail- 
able. 


10:55—Settle down now to work on 


the exhibit on “Photography,” 


which must be installed next week. -. 


Seven books have been read on the 
topic, many people called both for 
information and for objects to be 
used in the exhibit, and now the 
labels must be printed. 


11:15—A telephone call gives the 


information that Mrs. Eff will be 
very happy to lend her china for 


next month’s exhibit. A time is _ 


set when the china may be picked up. 


11:20—Back to “Photography.” 
11:35—A visitor from out of town 


approaches to find out whether he 
may go through the museum even 
if it is twenty-five minutes before 
the regular opening hour. The 
doors are unlocked, lights put on, 
and a few words said about the 
exhibits in general. 


11:45—A few more minutes with 


“Photography.” 


12:00—Lunch 


1:15 P.M.—Several illustrations must 
be painted for the photography ex- 
hibit and this must be started now. 

2:00—The scheduled class from the 
training school arrives. They are 
taken to see the exhibits in which 
they are particularly interested, their 
questions are answered, and general 
information is given. 

3:00—Time to call on Mr. Jay who 
is lending daguerreotypes and Miss 


See who will lend her family album. 
3:45—A message is waiting upon 
return to say that Mr. Ell has been 
calling for the past half hour as he 
wishes to bring over some materials 
which have been given him for the 


museum. 

3:55—Mr. Ell arrives and informa- 
tion about the various items is jotted SS 
down. 


4:15—A box of minerals left from 
the last monthly exhibit must be 
packed and addressed to the owner. 

4:25—The men have come to open 
three cases as requested. The doors 
must be locked so the contents of 
the cases will be protected though 
exposed. Tomorrow these cases 
must be emptied and the contents 
returned to owners. 

4:35—Now some of the sketches 
which were started earlier in the day 
must be finished. 
5:00—Closing time officially. 
Variations of this schedule occur 

daily. There is no dull routine; there 

is no sitting in a corner and doing 
the same task over and over. Some 
days there may be a longer period of 
being allowed to work on a new ex- 
hibit without interruptions; the men 
may come to remove furniture for 
refinishing instead of opening cases; 
the railway express must have doors 
unlocked to take out a huge package, 
or the painters may arrive to do over 
some of the walls. There may be visits 
from the reporters or the photographer, 
from someone wanting information 
which the public thinks a museum 
worker should be able to supply; stu- 
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dent teachers may stop to make ap- 
pointments for classes or to look over 
exhibits so that they may prepare a 
class for a visit. The trips may include 
a visit to an old inhabitant of the com- 
munity to get some local history for an 
exhibit and a stop at the stationers for 
pens and construction paper. The car- 
penter may have to be sought in order 
to explain a small construction job to 
him or faculty members who are ex- 
perts in certain fields may have to be 
reached in order to get authentic in- 
formation on some subject. If an ex- 
hibit is completed, it may have to be 
installed. This is the one period when 
everything else must stop and wait. If 
labels are not being written, then the 
monthly News Sheet is due, or an 
article must be worked on. Companies 
must be reached for supplies; other 
companies pleaded with for products 
to be used in future exhibits. Ideas 
must be acquired for more exhibits 
some months or even years ahead so 
there will be time to secure the neces- 
sary objects. Stored objects must be 
constantly inspected to ward off moths, 
dust, mildew and other enemies. Small 
portable exhibits must be worked on 
for use in the training school. There 
are hundreds of unidentified specimens 
to be traced down in odd moments. 
And always the search for authentic 
information on all topics must go on. 
Evenings and Sundays are not en- 
tirely free from the museum instinct. 
Newspapers are read with an eye for 
articles that mention people having 
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unusual hobbies. This is for future 
reference. Many of these people are 
later talked with and usually are help- 
ful about furnishing materials for ex- 
hibits. Magazines are read first for 
their advertisements as they often con- 
tain helpful suggestions. Books on 
topics being worked on are read before 
novels. Even friends are not safe since 
in their conversation they may mention 
someone who possesses something of 
interest to the museum. Brief drives 
into the country include the search for 
“free things” such as leaves, seeds, and 
Indian artifacts. Longer trips are made 
around the country to visit places of 
historical interest or to meet people 
who may give useful information. 
Though the schedule of the one- 
member staff is constantly waging a 
tug-of-war as to which department 
shall have precedence any one day, 
and though no one person is gifted 
with suitable abilities to cover com- 
pletely all the tasks involved in such a 
position, still there is something to 
be said for it much as there is for the 
country doctor and classroom teacher. 
He does know his collections and ex- 
hibits thoroughly because he has col- 
lected them, cataloged, cleaned, studied 
and planned an exhibit around them, 
in fact, carried out all the details of 
building it and installing it. Finally, 
he will take visitors to such an exhibit 
and explain it to them. And of course 
to him who still considers variety to 
be the spice of life such a position 
offers a suitably seasoned existence. 
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Organization of Museums on the 
University Campus 


Museums on this campus, either es- 
tablished or planned, include the natur- 
al history museum, a cultural museum, 
museum of dolls, an agricultural mu- 
seum, and the history of Illinois State 
Normal University museum. 

The natural history museum is 
formed around the nucleus of col- 
lections left on the campus by the 
original Natural History Society. Birds 
and fossils of Illinois, shells, plants 
and minerals are all included. 

A cultural museum is being planned. 
In this, it is hoped may be shown 
representative exhibits from other 
countries and other periods. An ex- 
hibit on prehistoric Illinois Indians is 
being installed here at present. 
Through an examination of their tools, 
weapons, and ornaments much can be 
learned about their way of life. This 
museum may also include a history of 
farming in this State by means of a 
series of farm implements. A large 
collection of such implements has been 
gathered together by C. W. Hudelson, 
a member of the faculty. This col- 
lection is housed at present on the 


top floor of the Science Building. An’ 


exhibit on Mexico was shown here for 
several months this year. 

Of interest, especially to students 
of geography and to the children, is 
the beautiful doll collection. The 
Gueffroy collection of some four 
hundred dolls is composed of authen- 
tically dressed dolls of many countries, 


some historical and some character 
dolls. They represent a variety of 
materials in their manufacture. The 
new Friedman collection contains many 
valuable old dolls such as those grand- 
parents and great grandparents of the 
present generation played with, as 
well as a group of American Indian 
dolls. 

The museum which may eventually 
prove to be of most interest to alumni 
of this school as well as to present 
students is the projected history of 
the University museum. Through the 
use of documents, pictures, furniture 
and like objects, the high lights of the 
long interesting University history will 
be presented. 

A view of these museums is pre- 
sented on the following pages by 
faculty members particularly interested 
in or involved in their establishment. 


The History of the Materials 
In the Natural Science 


Museum 
BLANCHE McAvoy* 

During the first decade after the 
founding of Illinois State Normal 
University, the Museum was supported 
by voluntary contributions and cared 
for by J. A. Sewell, who had joined 
the faculty in 1861. The first public 
support of the Museum was given 
when the legislature appropriated 


* Associate Professor of the Teaching of 
Biological Science 
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twenty-five hundred dollars and ap- 
pointed John Wesley Powell as curator, 
authorizing him to make explorations 
in the Southwest. As a result he made 
his exploration of the Grand Canon 
of the Colorado. 

In 1868, George Vasey joined the 
faculty and became the botanist who 
helped John W. Powell in the explora- 
tion of the West. Vasey became a 
great botanist and a foremost authority 
on the grasses of the prairies and high 
plains of the West. His herbarium is 
housed now in new dust-proof cases 
on the second floor of the Science 
Building, and the sheets of this valu- 
able herbarium are in the process of 
being covered with cellophane so that 
they will not deteriorate with use. 

Major Powell built up a large col- 
lection of fossils, shells, and minerals, 
some of which are still stored in the 
attic of the Science Building. There 
is a large collection of bird skins col- 
lected by Powell, stored and displayed 
in dust-proof cases in the biology de- 
partment. There is also a bird collec- 
tion that was made by Mrs. Powell and 
sent back to Normal from the West 
while she waited for Major Powell 
and his group, who were exploring the 
Grand Canon. 

S. A. Forbes, worldwide authority 
in entomology and later director of 
the Illinois State Natural History Sur- 
vey, became the curator of the Museum 
in 1872 and remained until 1884. 
A. B. Seymore was an authority on 
plant diseases and made a splendid 
collection of diseased plants for the 
Museum during the early eighties be- 
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fore he left to go to the faculty of 
Harvard University. 

A. H. Worthen was the director of 
the first Geological Survey of Illinois 
from 1858 until 1872 with his head- 
quarters at Springfield, Illinois. He 
was a scholarly scientist. who collected 
and studied animal fossils from the 
Mississippian rocks of southern Illi- 
nois and Indiana. The Museum owns 
some fifty or sixty excellent fossils 
which he collected and labeled. The 
fact that geologists and paleontolo- 
gists from all over the world have 
taken notice of his work makes this 
collection in the University Museum 
very valuable. 

There are in this Museum a few 
specimens named and labeled by 
Lesquereux, and possibly a few type 
specimens. Mrs. Treakle, who was 
Jesse Fell’s daughter, worked in the 
Museum in the early eighties. After 
she married, she made an extensive 
plant collection in the West and gave 
all of her mounted material to the 
Museum before she died. There are 
smaller herbaria made by Mildred 
Felmley and by Mrs. Aldrich, and a 
rather valuable herbarium made as a 
W.P.A. museum project. 

Mrs. Emma Burtis McCord gave to 
the Museum a rustic case containing 
mounted birds. Some of these were 
definitely new to the collection, and 
had been assembled by her father 
Jacob Hicks Burtis, Jr., who had been 
a pioneer in central Illinois. 

Byron D. Halsted, who was a botan- 
ist at Ames, Iowa and later at Rutgers, 
prepared a beautiful collection of sea 
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weeds from the coast of New England. 


In 1885, the Natural History Society, 
now known as the Illinois State Lab- 
oratory of Natural History, was moved 
to Urbana, and at that time one-third 
of the Museum material went to Ur- 
bana and another third went to the 
new State Museum at Springfield. In 
1892, the remnant of the local Muse- 
um was housed in the newly built 
Cook Hall. It remained in Cook Hall 
in poorly constructed and dusty cases 
until the David Felmley Hall of 
Science was built. 


During the early years of the pre- 
sent century, the biological interests 
of most persons were turned from 
taxonomic to physiological aspects of 
living things, and the Museum, having 
outgrown its quarters, was neglected 
and without a trained curator for a 
number of years. When Dr. E. M. R. 
Lamkey came to the University in 1927, 
he insisted on giving better quarters 
and better care to the Museum mate- 
rial. Early in the thirties, after the 
biology department had moved into 
the new Science Building and certain 
funds were available for N.Y.A. help, 
Dr. Lamkey had Roy Knupple, who 
was an excellent taxidermist, clean 
and repair the bird collection during 
the four years that he was in college. 
This renovating and repair work done 
by Mr. Knupple saved most of the 
birds in the collection for the present 
day Museum. Kenneth Knight did 
excellent work on the classification of 
the birds according to the new A.O.U. 
numbers. Later two students, Robert 
Fairchild and Omar Morgan, cleaned, 


added cellophane covers to the sheets, 
and put the Vasey Collection in order. 
Charles Harper, Jr., and Howard 
Oesch mounted several mammals, and 
Richard Borden, a high school boy, 
worked on the classification of the 
preserved snakes, which had been 
stored in the attic of the Science 
Building. 

Later, as part of a W.P.A. museum 
project, it was the good fortune of the 
writer to work with Dr. George Fuller, 
who was then professor emeritus of 
ecology at the University of Chicago, 
on the supervision of work done on 
a new herbarium. The sheets were 
prepared in duplicate, one for this 
University and one for Dr. Fuller at 
the State Museum in Springfield. 

Under this W.P.A. museum project, 
the shells were cleaned, named, and 
put on exhibit, the Halsted collection 
was covered with cellophane, and the 
birds that Mrs. Powell had sent to 
Normal were collected into one case. 
Some of the Vasey and some of the 
Fell sheets were put on exhibit not 
only because of their scientific value 
but because of their artistic beauty. 
Some of the Powell archeological ma- 
terial was cleaned and put into a case. 

The mounted birds that had already 
been cleaned and repaired were ar- 
ranged in natural groups for study 
purposes and the rare and extinct birds 
were exhibited in one case. 

Many of the mounted birds that 
are in the Museum are so old and so 
frail that they should be arranged 
permanently in dust-proof cases be- 
cause they cannot stand much handling. 
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To house permanently and properly 
the biological collections that have 
historic value, and to care for the 
changing teaching exhibits which a 
teacher training college calls for will 
require many more cases and much 
more space than are available at 
present. 


Doll Talk 
EpNA M. GUEFFROY* 


Illinois State Normal University has 
been named the recipient of two doll 
collections—the Edna M. Gueffroy col- 
lection of 480 American, foreign and 
character dolls, and the Henry Fried- 
man collection of 125 antique and 
Indian dolls. These dolls reveal all 
stages of development in the art of 
doll making, from the crudely carved 
wooden specimens of Kabyland and 
Kenya, Africa to the artistic creations 
of such great doll artists as Madam 
Lenci of Italy and Bernard Ravca of 
France. The dolls are grouped accord- 
ing to geographical location and age, 
as historical and character dolls, as 
fictional dolls, and according to the 
materials from which they are manu- 
factured. 


How might a collection of dolls 
such as this help the students in their 
work on the campus? A study of dolls 
helps develop a keener interest in geo- 
graphy, history, and literature. Places 
become more real and a greater feel- 
ing of neighborliness and respect for 
foreign peoples develops when true 


*Assistant Professor of Geography 
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character dolls live with the children. 
Dolls are made by native peoples from 
the equator to the arctic, and are as 
diversified in appearance as the peoples 
among whom they are found, varying 
in feature, form, material and adorn- 
ment according to the resources of the 
region, the dress, technical skill, and 
artistic advancement of their makers. 


It might be well first to isolate 
a few facts about dolls in general in 
order to see whether they may not 
prove useful in enhancing some of the 
ordinary subjects being taught in the 
public schools. 


The evolution of dolls is a very 
intricate subject. Considered as 
playthings, the oldest dolls appear 
to be those that were played with 
by little girls in Egypt, probably 
4,000 years ago. Following the line 
backward, one perceives that dolls 
lead quickly away from childish 
hands and become idols—represen- 
tations of spiritual or divinized 
ancestors. Still further back one 
finds images commanded to do the 
bidding of sorcerers and medicine 
men. 

In China in the days of the Mon- 
archy dolls wearing the distinctive 
dress of their social or occupational! 
order were not to be played with or 
used carelessly. Their educational 
purpose was emphasized; they 
served as a medium for instruction 
in court etiquette, and in other ways 
their educational purposes were 
stressed. 

In the pagan days of Rome, when 
the Tiber River rose, doll-like effi- 
gies instead of human. sacrifices 
were tossed into the flood waters 
while priests chanted prayers for 
mercy from the river gods. 

Dolls have long been the inspira- 


tion for musicians. The Doll’s 
Cradle Song and the Doll’s Dance 
by Bizet, Serenade for a Doll by 
Debussy, March of the Tin Soldiers 
and Dance of the Russian Doll by 
Tschaiskowsky, Dance of the Chi- 
nese Dolls by Ribkova, The Wed- 
ding of the Painted Doll by Brown, 
The Waltzing Doll by Poldini, and 
the Lullaby to a Doll by Frank Black 
are only a few of the many composi- 
tions t dolls. 


In India where child marriages are 
common, it is said that silver-decked 
dolls are customary wedding pre- 
sents. Tradition has it that Moham- 
med’s nine year old wife herself 
brought an extensive collection 
when she arrived at the prophet’s 
harem. 


A few of the dolls in the museum 
collection will serve as examples of the 
educational stimulus they provide in 
teaching social geography: 


One doll is a likeness of the Bali- 
nese god Sakit Kumulan. In Bali 
travel dolls for safety charms are 
made of gilded Chinese coins and 
are taken a’journeying, but the coins 
are spent on the trip. This doll 
has the head, hands and feet carved 
and uncovered but the entire cos- 
tume is an interlaced covering of 
real Chinese pennies of copper and 
brass, exchangeable coin of the 
realm. 


The Tjili doli, made of native 
palm and dried grasses, dominates 
all forms of art and worship on 
the island of Bali. She seems to 
have evolved from the figure of 
the Rice Mother, goddess of fer- 
tility and good fortune. Souls of 
the dead are supposed to go into it. 
The “Kachinas,” Hopi Indian 
carved dolls of cotton wood, which 
stand for every good gift, and for 


rain in particular, are presented to 
the onaias children as presents and 
charms for happiness at the close 
of each summer's ceremonial dances. 
The dolls are used on the occasion 
of the Feast of the Dolls in Japan. 
This feast falls on the third day of 
the third month. Little Japanese 
girls arrange their precious court 
dolls, including the Emperor and 
Empress, court nobles, guards, 
ladies-in-waiting and musicians on 
step-like shelves covered with red 
cloth. Through this festival the 
little girls learn to prepare refresh- 
ments and to serve their guests in 
a charming and hospitable manner. 
On the fifth day of the fifth month, 
the month of the iris fiower, sym- 
bolic of the sword, is an important 
celebration of the Japanese boys. 
Figures of real and mythical war- 
riors, gorgeously dressed in brocades 
and metallic paper and suits of 
armor are brought out for exhibi- 
tion and the boys listen eagerly 
to the stories about them. 


The Washington Apple Head Doll, 
the Totem Carver is another inter- 
esting one. Totem carving is a 
peculiar art form of the northern 
tribes of Indians inhabiting the 
Queen Charlotte Islands, Southeast 
Alaska and Northern British Co- 
lumbia. Carving of this type dates 
back about two hundred years, or 
to the time when white men’s tools 
first became available to the Indian. 
Prior to that time carving was re- 
stricted to upright timbers within 
their lodgings. 

There is also a Moroccan Water- 
Carrier in the collection. This doll 
was made by hand entirely of 
goat’s skin leather in the bazaars 
of Tangiers and is dressed authen- 
tically. The unshaven chin follows 
Mohammed's decree. 


Chang, the Chinese farmer, repre- 
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sents the humble Chinese farme: 
typical of thousands of his country- 
men. Garments of blue cotton are 
not windproof, and his grass coat 
is far from thoroughly moisture- 
_ He wears the queue, former. 
y a badge of servitude and sub- 
mission, now the superstitious 
Chinaman’s means of getting into 
Heaven. 

The Persian Woman doll is repre- 
sentative of a true Persian plaything. 
The face is particularly typical with 
its artificial brows and rouge. A 
small cross embroidered in the fore- 
head of the doll indicates it has 
been made by a Christian. It is 
extremely difficult to Persian 
dolls in native costume because the 
Government does not want them to 
be sent to other countries for fear 
they will be made fun of. 


Memories of presidents, pirates, 
royalty and other figures of historical 
interest are preserved in a variety of 
dolls in the museum. 


There is the notorious pirate, Jean 
Lafitte, cleverly executed and exact, 
even to style and pattern of chothes. 
His Royal Highness, George the 
VI, commemorating the great pag- 
eant of the decade—the Coronation 
of 1937, and the Queen Mother 
Mary in outstanding likeness, ac- 
curately gowned and 
share honors with Abraham and 
Mary Todd Lincoln and George 
and Martha Washington. 


Queen Nefertite, on whose story 
historians cannot agree, is a con- 
spicuous figure with her high head- 
ress and gown of white. Some 
call her the wife of Ikhnaton, 
some the wife of the Pharaoh 
Aahmes, and still others name her 
simply King Tut's mother-in-law. 
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The field of literature is represented 
by a large number of dolls, only a few 
of which can be mentioned here. 


There is Evangeline, wearing her 
Norman cap and kirtle of blue with 
crisp white apron and laced bodice. 
She was made in the Evangeline 
country, one hundred miles west of 
New Orleans, where live the de 
scendants of the Acadians from 
Nova Scotia who were driven out 
by the British in the 1760's. 
Louisa May Alcott, author of Little 
Women, and Mark Twain, the be- 
loved creator of Huckleberry Finn 
and Tom Sawyer, are among the 
unbelievably lifelike replicas of dis- 
tinguished Americans in the field 
of literature. 


For a study of the history of costume 
in the United States there are several 
dozen antique dolls dressed in the 
height of fashion for their day. Cos- 
tumes of foreign countries are bright 
with embroideries and a variety of 
textiles. Art classes and elementary 
children might be motivated into mak- 
ing dolls of their own after examining 
the materials from which these dolls 
are made. Silk stockings, hickory nuts, 
gourds and cornhusks are fun to ex- 
periment with. 


This is a meager selection of the 
possibilities which might be utilized 
from a study of dolls. The actual 
uses to which they might be put are 
as varied as are the imagination and 
the teaching techniques of the good 
teacher who chooses thus to enliven 
what might otherwise be a dull pro- 
gram. 


Agricultural Implement and 
Tool Exhibit 


C. W. HupELSOoN* 


Under the rafters of the David 
Felmley Hall of Science is housed one 
of the two most complete historical 
exhibits of agricultural implements 
and small tools to be found in the 
State of Illinois. 


It has taken from ten to twelve years 
of diligent work to accumulate this 
material, which has come from many 
sources, and, in some cases, from great 
distances. A few students in agricul- 
ture have brought in several excellent 
pieces, and the hope is, that as time 
goes on, other students will make con- 
tributions. It is well worth one’s time 
to study this remarkable and valuable 
exhibit, which consists of over three 
hundred pieces, some of them more 
than one hundred years old. Those 
who are interested should put forth a 
special effort now to gather further 
material, for, as the years pass, these 
museum pieces will be lost through 
lack of appreciation or through indif- 
ference. 


This exhibit is valuable for several 
reasons. It preserves these priceless 
pieces which keep alive the colorful 
history of this country. It increases 
and spreads the knowledge of the 
earnestness, the perseverance, and the 
courage of the ancestors. It also makes 
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us feel that we who follow must not 
fail those who went before us to hew 
and plow the way that our progress 
might be made easier. 


In order to whet your curiosity it 
is difficult to choose pieces that should 
be named here. If you are interested 
in building, wrought iron nails will 
appeal particularly to you. If plowing 
especially attracts you, study the two 
crude “go-devils” exhibited. Are you 
glad that the osage orange hedges are 
going? Then step into the museum 
and see a sample of the first barbed 
wire made which has replaced many 
of the picturesque pioneer fences. 


Even a tool for making the barbs on 
the barbed wire is found in this under- 
the-rafters place. One of the first Ford 
starters is to be seen there. In contrast 
to a modern gadget for a car is a 
wooden socket for a buggy whip. 
Speaking of wood, a harness hame, a 
bit, single tree, hoe, bucket, an axel, 
all made of wood, are to be found 
in this interesting museum. The type 
of axel first to be smeared with axel 
grease is shown, as well as a shining 
replica of the first John Deere plow 
which broke virgin prairie soil more 
than one hundred years ago. 


On the list goes. One cannot fail 
to recognize the important and lasting 
educational value of such an exhibit. 
One should visit it often, not to keep 
abreast of the times, but to study and 
to appreciate the process of evolution 
in implements and tools for use on the 
farm. 
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The Proposed Museum for 
University Historical 
Materials 

C. A. HARPER* 

It was thought from the first days 
of the Old Museum Committee that 
a room should be given to Illinois 
State Normal’s historical materials. 
Committee members realized that the 
history of teacher education in the 
United States was bound closely to the 
evolution of this institution. Since this 
growth had proceeded without inter- 
ruption and without major disaster 
such as fire or flood, it was reasonable 
to expect that the artifacts and other 
material evidence of the story might 
to some extent be available. It is 
known, however, that important and 
interesting material was rapidly disap- 
pearing. From time to time a certain 
amount of housecleaning was necessary 
in Old Main, and in each such enter- 
prise more and more corners were 
emptied of their dusty papers, broken 
furniture, and ancient photographs. 

The problem was and is: just how 
could certain materials evidence of the 
long story of teacher education be dis- 
played in order to present a meaning- 
ful account. There was no thought of 
collecting and preserving a disconnect- 
ed array of relics. The first step was, 
of course, to make some sort of survey 
of the types of material that might be 
assembled. There was a considerable 
amount of old school furniture. There 
were, for example, the desks of Presi- 
dents Hovey, Edwards, and Felmley. 
Each typified a period and an important 
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educational leader. There also existed 
items of schoolroom furniture show- 
ing not only evolution in the adapta- 
tion of equipment to the bodily com- 
fort of pupils but also some highly 
important developments in classroom 
techniques. 

Another type of material that was 
believed to be important was that con- 
nected with classroom student per- 
formance. Such items included exam- 
ination papers, student made maps and 
drawings, student diaries (for long 
years required of all practice teachers) , 
grade books, outlines of model lessons, 
and plan books. Then there was the 
whole field of the development of 
curriculums, text books, and curricular 
materials. Many interesting items of 
this nature should be saved from 
destruction. The school Catalogs from 
1860 reveal a great deal of significant 
change and might show in a single 
display the major steps in the institu- 
tional progress. 

Quite naturally there remain a great 
number of interesting photographs of 
graduation classes, student activities, 
faculty, athletic teams and _ special 
school events. A number of exhibits 
of great worth can be made from such 
gtaphic reminders of the past. A 
selection of importance can also be 
made of newspaper clippings covering 
the major school events of the past 
eighty years. In connection with this 
sort of material and also other printed 
and written items, a distinction is 
made between the functions of a 
museum and those of a library. In the 
library, the idea is study and research. 
The materials are preserved for more 
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or less advanced students who are cap- 
able of using sources. In the museum, 
the lesson is taught quickly and yields 
its generalizations by a series of vivid 
impressions. 

Another type of material to be 
found in this Historical Materials 
Museum might be classified as official 
documents. Certificates of award to 
the Institution, petitions, deeds for 
lands, architects’ drawings and plans, 
programs of commencements and spe- 
cial events, and many others are avail- 
able. Closely akin to these are letters 
from important people. Most of the 
governors of Illinois corresponded 
with the presidents of the University. 


There may also be had communications — 


from educational leaders of the past 
seventy-five years throughout the 
country. 

As one surveys the exhibits possible 
in such a museum, one becomes con- 
vinced of the broad field of worth- 
while displays that will be of great 
educational worth in showing the 
major steps not only in the enlarging 
concepts of teacher education but in 
the whole field of the history of public 
education. The emergence of modern 
education coincides with the years of 
service and leadership which have 
emanated from Illinois State Normal 
University. Concrete and graphic il- 
lustrations of educational progress 
should be highly serviceable to all 
prospective teachers. 

The arrangement of this Museum 
may be suggested from the periods in 
the growth of the school. First, there 
is the period of Foundation, 1857 to 
1867. In this decade, a new and larger 


concept of the eastern normal school 
idea was planted on the prairies of 
Illinois. The second phase of the story 
deals with the period from 1867 to 
1880. This was the time when this 
University was the largest and most 
important Normal School in the 
United States. A: this time, this Insti- 
tution became th: Mother of Western 
Normals and was widely imitated by 


_ the older school; of the East. Under 


the leadership of President Edwards, 
Illinois State Normal University be- 
came orthodox i. the field of teacher 
preparation. 

The third per: »d was the Herbartian 
Age. The Amer can Herbartians from 
first to last were centered at Normal. 
Certainly the M tseum should reflect 
the nature, mean ng, and scope of this 
great education | movement. This 
came largely in he Cook administra- 
tion but may be dated from 1880 to 
1910. 

The fourth historic period comes in 
the administration of David Felmley. 
In this era came the expansion of the 
Normal school into the teachers col- 
lege. It was an age of transition and 
re-evaluation. Each old practice and 
tradition was tested in the light of the 
total revolution in education that came 
throughout America. 

This Museum is yet in its formative 
stages. Only the surface possibilities 
have been assessed. The expanding 
ideas seem to point toward quite a 
unique and extended display. Ingenu- 
ity and intelligence may make possible 
in the future a collection that will be 
of inestimable value to the whole 
educational world. 
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Making Use of Materials 


CECILIA PEIKERT 


To a school that has the idea of 
setting up a new museum the elabor- 
ate exhibits displayed by the large pub- 
lic museums may be a discouraging 
curb. It should, however, be firmly 
kept in mind that such exhibits are 
Not necessary nor even wanted in col- 
lege and university museums and 
certainly not below that level. The 
expensive push-a-button-watch-it-move 
exhibits are fascinating to boys and 
girls of all ages; the colossal years-in- 
the-making habitat groups are indeed 
wonderful. But college and university 
students do not need animated exhibits, 
and for them models of huge animals 
serve as well as the real thing. It is 
perfectly possible to build a very ade- 
quate museum on a relatively small 
budget, provided those interested are 
willing to make use of some old speci- 
mens, collect free ones, and spend a 
large amount of time in persuading 
donations both from private individu- 
als and public concerns. Possibly a 
description of some of the methods 
and the work accomplished here would 
serve as proof that this is possible. 

The University Museum started out 
as owners of a large collection of 
mounted birds and a still larger group 
of bird skins. Much duplication ap- 
peared in the collection. Since for 
college classes a synoptic series mak- 
ing clear the orders of birds according 
to their evolutionary development 
proves very useful, such a series was 
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arranged. Duplicates were taken out 
and used in special exhibits. In a few 
instances where no duplicates occurred, 
birds were still selected for these spe- 
cial exhibits because it was felt they 
would teach more here than in the 
synoptic series. 

One of these special exhibits features 
birds having unusual migration flights. 
Colored maps of their routes were 
made and they together with the birds 
appear under the heading “They Tra- 
vel The Flyways.” In the same exhibit, 
specimens of birds whose speed both in 
migration and ordinary flight has been 
checked appear. In the background 
bird silhouettes, each representing a 
specific speed, show how fast these 
birds travel. Another group of birds 
has been chosen to be in an exhibit en- 
titled “Vanishing Americans.” As 
might be expected, these are birds 
either extinct or disappearing rapidly. 
They include the passenger pigeons, 
Carolina paroquet, pileated woodpeck- 
er, prairie chickens and trumpeter 
swan. Still another group of birds se- 
lected for special attention is that which 
shows the varying types of bills adap- 
ted for food getting. With sketches 
emphasizing the character of the bill 
and labels stating the food utilized, 
this exhibit gives a key to the food 
habits of all birds. Another bird ex- 
hibit planned will be a simple habitat 
group of winter birds of Illinois. The 
large collection of bird skins is being 
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made available to classes for study by 
fitting the skins into glass tubes which 
protect them while being handled. 
The Museum is also fortunate enough 
to possess a fair collection of Illinois 
plant fossils. Displayed by themselves, 
they are not inspiring. A large pho- 
tograph of a reconstruction of a car- 
boniferous forest was secured and 
serves as a background for the exhibit. 
Brightly colored cord leads from a 


fossil to its proper reconstruction on - 


the picture. Thus it is possible to see 
at a glance what this plant looked like 
when alive. Herbarium specimens of 
living descendants of these plants are 
also shown, tying together the story 
of what has been and now is. 

There are also many specimens of 
rocks and minerals, invertebrate fos- 
sils, shells, insects and a large herbar- 
ium from which to form new exhibits. 
Examples of some that might be fash- 
ioned are: 


What Is a Fossil? 

Geologic Time 

Elements of Classification 
Defense of Plants and Animals 
The Plant Kingdom 


One could go on indefinitely enumer- 
ating valuable exhibits that can be set 
up by the use of materials that may 
have been collecting dust for years and 
that by themselves are of minor inter- 
est. 


As an illustration of a most success- 
ful teaching exhibit that might be set 
up by any teacher in her school room 
one on ‘‘Seeds,”” which was on exhibi- 
tion at one of the larger children’s 
museums, might be pointed out. This 


topic was selected because of the ex- 
treme interest shown as in that large 
city in victory gardens. The first step 
in the exhibit showed the methods of 
seed dispersal. A good afternoon's 
collecting netted the parachute seeds of 
milkweed and dandelion, the gliders 
of maple and ash, the hitch-hikers of 
beggar’s ticks and burdock, and the 
gun shot seeds of witch-hazel. The 
store room yielded the water chestnut 
and cocoanut, which sail on the water. 
To accompany these seeds were cut-outs 
of parachutes, planes, guns, sailboats 
and hitch-hikers. The second step in 
the exhibit presented large paper cut- 


_ outs of the two kinds of seeds——-mono- 


cots and dicots and a number of actual 
specimens of both kinds. The third 
part showed how to test seeds to show 
whether they are living and capable 
of producing good plants. Actual 
materials used for this process were 
exhibited and the steps followed 
through. The next section of the ex- 
hibit showed a series of stages in the 
growth of a bean plant and a corn 
plant. These seedlings were grown in 
sand; each day one was removed and 
preserved in a solution which kept it 
green and alive in appearance. When 
the series was completed we had a 
picture of these plants from day ot 
planting through the twelth day, show- 
ing not only the part of the plant above 
the ground, but the seed and roots 
as well. These seedlings were kept in 
large test tubes so they could be view. 
ed with ease. The fifth part of the ex- 
hibit showed the differences in size 
and shape of seeds from the small pe- 
tunia seeds to the large cocoanut. The 
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last part of the exhibit dealt with the 
various coverings in which seeds are 
inclosed, such as the pome (apple), 
achene (sunflower), and nut. As a 
way of livening the exhibit several 
seedlings were raised in a chemical 
solution without soil. 

With the exception of the seeds ob- 
tained to produce the seedlings in the 
fourth part of the exhibit, nothing was 
purchased especially for this experi- 
ment. It required only patience, some 
imagination, and a request to tne staff 
to bring from home samples of seeds 
that could be used as illustrations in 
the various parts of the exhibit. 

It is necessary that a college mu- 
seum confine its efforts to objects of 
local interest and local availability. The 
moths of Burma may make an exotic 
display but the moths of Illinois are 
the ones students of entomology will 
be seeing and collecting. And the lat- 
ter are the ones that can be captured 
after a few hours with a collecting net. 
Certainly the foreign specimens of 
anything which might find their way 
into our hands should not be despised, 
but the home products which may be 
obtained so much more easily and will 
be of more value educationally should 
not be neglected. If other fields seem 
greener, it may be wise to suggest a 
few possibilities where the locality in 
which the museum is located can sup- 
ply interesting and worthwhile topics 
Every community has a history, long or 
short, and certain artifacts survive 
which illustraté that history. On this 
campus agricultural implements of the 
county have been collected and will 
one day be shown as steps in the evol- 
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ution of agriculture here. Most people 
are happy and proud to contribute 
such articles, knowing that the articles 
will thus be preserved and made use 
of for teaching purposes. A maga- 
zine illustration suggested that the kit- 
chen utensils present in this collection 
be abstracted and set up in an exhibit 
entitled “Pioneer Kitchen.’ Several 
lamps and lanterns from the collec- 
tion will form the nucleus around 
which a history of lighting will be 
built. 

Since the raising of corn is of pri- 
mary interest in this district, there will 
certainly be an exhibit on this topic 
here before long. Most of the mater- 
ials may be obtained locally and with 
little expense. Aspects which might 
be covered in such a topic are the his- 
tory of corn, the principal types of 
corn, an explanation of hybridization, 
and corn products. Surely every com- 
munity has some crop or some industry 
that will lend itself to such an exhibit. 
Every locality also has plants which 
may be gathered either to form an 
herbarium for students of botany or as 
illustrations of specific facts. Speci- 
mens showing all types of leaves may 
he collected. It is much easier for a 
student to associate a term with a real 
leaf than with a diagram. Seed cases 
of all kinds are available; plant galls 
are everywhere. Rocks and minerals 
lie around and are free for the picking 
up. With the proper background, 
discarded bird nests may make an at- 
tractive and instructive exhibit illustra- 
ting avian architecture. 

Many commercial exhibits may be 
obtained free from companies that use 
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these as advertising material. Other 
companies, if appealed to tactfully, 
will be happy to contribute samples of 
their products. However, one must re- 
member to select carefully or he will 
be deluged with odds and ends that are 
of no use. One should do no appeal. 
ing of this sort until he has a definite 
exhibit in mind, and then he should 
write to large companies that might 
have information or specimens that 
would be helpful to the cause. Since 
these companies receive many such ap- 
peals, it is fair to ask for help only 
when something is really needed for 
a definite purpose. 

Lest it seem from this article that a 
museum can manage without a budget 
entirely, such is not the case. In the 
first place, supplies that are used up 
from time to time are necessary just 
as they would be in a school room. A 
constant supply of materials similar 
to those used in an art department 
must always be at hand. Some speci- 
mens must be purchased as they are 
not obtainable in any other way. Usu- 
ally several of the better known bio- 
logical supply houses can furnish 
things in that line. Other sources will 
be acquired as necessary. Large mu- 
scums are always most co-operative in 
suggesting such sources. An entire 
collection, to be set up as such, is never 
purchased, however. In an exhibit on 
soy beans the insects harmful to the 
plant will be purchased. In an exhibit 
on types of fossils only the insect in 
amber need be purchased as the mu- 
seum has all the other fossils. In a 
history of lighting exhibit models or 
casts of the earliest means of lighting 
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must be obtained. Minerals may be 
purchased to fill in an exhibit of stra- 
tegic minerals as the on hand collec- 
tion does not include all of them and 
it is impossible to collect most of them 
locally. So there will always be items 
that must be purchased, but contrary to 
popular opinion, these items are sel- 
dom fabulously expensive where one 
is simply seeking typical specimens for 
teaching purposes—not rarities to 
make the public gasp. 

If the museum is being set up in a 
public school, one has the added good 
fortune of having hundreds of avid 
collectors on the staff. Every mother 
and most teachers, realize that Jack and 
Jill are born collectors. This instinct 
will prove very helpful, for children 
oftentimes are able to acquire objects 
that an adult would hesitate to try to 
secure. 

Strangers, after the initial shock of 
speaking with a museum worker has 
passed, almost always inquire, “Do you 
think you could use This-and-That I 
have? You'd be welcome to it if you 
could.” Once one has started in the 
work and people find the worker is 
serious about acquiring materials and 
caring for them the collections will 
began gathering. 

It should be clear by now that mu- 
seums are not for the wealthy or poor, 
for large cities or tiny villages, for 
the educated or illiterate. They are 
for those who want museums, who 
possess the patience, imagination and 
energy to make them possible. They 
are for those who do not stop with, 
“I wish we had” but go on to “We 
are going to have.” 
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Professional Activities of the Faculty 


President R. W. Fairchild partici- 
pated in the Health Education Work- 
shop Administrators Week held on the 
campus in August. On August 6, he 
attended the Chicago meeting of presi- 
dents of the teachers colleges and of 
the Public Information Council (the 
publicity directors of the teachers col- 
leges). 

Dr. Rose E. Parker, director of the 
division of special education, spoke on 
“Teacher Preparation in Special Edu- 
cation” before the State Commission 
for handicapped children, meeting in 
Chicago. Dr. Parker attended the 
national convention of Delta Kappa 
Gamma, August 26-27, in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Dr. C. A. DeYoung, dean of the 
University, taught a graduate course in 
School Finance at Northwestern Uni- 
versity in July. 

Harry D. Lovelass, assistant profes- 
sor of psychology, is one of the authors 
of a study entitled Facts Regarding the 
Status of Illinois High School Prinei- 
pals, published by the University of 
Illinois in the early summer. 

Dr. Esther French, head of the de- 
partment of health and physical educa- 
tion for women, was director of a camp 
for girls this past summer, Camp 
Chickagami, at Winter, Wisconsin. 

Dr. W. R. Lueck, assistant professor 
of education, studied facilities for 
teacher education at the Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Aug- 
ust 17. 

Mrs. Wauneta Catey, instructor in 
education, talked to the Bellingham 


Washington, Parent Teachers Associa- 
tion on “Trends in Education.”” While 
she was in Washington, Mrs. Catey 
was a member of a committee working 
with the State Department of Public 
Instruction on a developmental read- 
ing program for Sunnyside, Washing- 
ton. 

Miss Marion G. Miller, assistant 
professor of art, had an exhibit of 
paintings, water colors and oils, in the 
gallery at Milner Library from May to 
July. 

Floyd T. Goodier, director of inte- 
gration, attended a conference of na- 
tional officers and district representa- 
tives of Phi Delta Kappa at Brown 
County State Park, Indiana, on August 
17 and 18. 

Dr. Richard G. Browne, head of the 
department of social science, presented 
a research report to the Illinois School 
Finance and Tax Commission August 
23 and 24, at Fox Lake. Dr. Browne 
is research director for the Commission. 

Dr. F. L. D. Holmes, director of the 
division of speech education, has an 
article, “The Contribution of the 
Speech Re-education Clinic to Teacher 
Preparation,” in the May Teachers 
College Journal. 

Leslie M. Isted, assistant professor 
of music, gave a talk on ‘Rural School 
Music” at the Indiana University Rural 
Education Conference, McCormick's 
Creek Park, Indiana, on July 18, and 
another on “Elementary String Teach- 
ing” at the Indiana University Summer 
Conference Clinic, Bloomington, Ind- 
iana, on August 4. 
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Dr. Stanley S. Marzolf, associate 
professor of psychology, has been elec- 
ted vice-president of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation for Applied Psychology. Dr. 
Marzolf’s review of A. F. Tredgold’s 
Manual of Psychological Medicine for 
Practitioners and Students appeared ia 
the July issue of Psychological Bulletin. 

Dr. C. E. Horton, director of the 
division of health and physical educa- 
tion, spoke on “Teachers of Physical 
Education” on August 20 at the annua! 
meeting of physical educators, Spring- 
field diocese. On September 15, Dr. 
Horton attended an executive confer- 
ence of the Illinois Physical Education 
Association in Chicago. 

Mrs. Gertrude M. Hall, director of 
publicity, attended the national con- 
ference of the American Alumni Coun- 
cil at Amherst, Massachusetts, July 9- 
13, as the. representative of Illinois 
State Normal University. Mrs. Hall 
is chairman of the Illinois state teachers 
colleges, and editor of Education To- 
day, cooperative bulletin of the five 
schools. 

Dr. John A. Kinneman, associate 
professor of social science, taught at 
Syracuse University during the summer 
session. 

Dr. C. M. Dillinger, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology, spoke on ‘Clothes 
and Grooming” to the young men at 
the Rural Youth conference held on 
August 22 at Lake Bloomington. 

Miss Hazel Messimore, assistant 
professor of Spanish, is the author of 
Second Year English for Secondary 
Schools, with notes and vocabulary in 
Spanish and English, published under 
the auspices of the Office of the Coor- 


dinator of Inter American Affairs and 
the Ministry of Education of Peru. 
The book is the official text used in 
the high schools throughout Peru. 

Dr. Bjarne R. Ullsvik, associate pro- 
fessor of mathematics, taught during 
the summer session at Boston Univer- 
sity. 

Miss Elinor B. Flagg, assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics, spoke on “Arith- 
metic Readiness’’ to the teachers of the 
Springfield diocese at their second an- 
nual seminar, August 21. 

Dr. H. O. Lathrop, head of the de- 
partment of geography, prepared an 
article on “The Conservation Move- 


ment” for Nelson’s Perpetual Loose- 


leaf Encyclopaedia, in August. 

Dr. L. W. Miller, associate professor 
of biological science, addressed the 
Whiteside County rural teachers at 
their annual meeting at Morrison, Sep- 
tember 3. His subjects were “The 
Natural Science Area in the State 
Curriculum Guide’ and ‘Practical 
Suggestions for the Teaching of Natur 
al Science.” 

Dr. Lucile ‘Tasher, associate profes- 
sor of social science, conducted a 
workshop in international relations at 
the state meeting of the American 
Association of University Women held 
September 28 at Aurora. 

Mrs. Mary Parker, instructor in art, 
lectured on “Practical Applications of 
Art Activities for Elementary and 
High School Teachers” at the Cham- 
paign County Institute, September 5 
and 6. Mrs. Parker’s paintings were 
awarded a number of prizes in the 
professional class in art at the State 
Fair. 
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